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The life of Dull Knife, the Cheyenne, is a true hero tale. 
Simple, child-like yet manful, and devoid of selfish aims, or 
love of gain, he 1s a pattern for heroes of any race. 





Dull Knife was a chief of the old school. Among all the Indians 
of the plains, nothing counts save proven worth. A man’s 
caliber is measured by his courage, unselfishness and 
intelligence. Many writers confuse history with fiction, but in 


Indian history their women and old men and even children 
witness the main events, and not being absorbed in daily papers 
and magazines, these events are rehearsed over and over with 
few variations. Though orally preserved, their accounts are 
therefore accurate. But they have seldom been willing to give 
reliable information to strangers, especially when asked and 
paid for. 





Racial prejudice naturally enters into the account of a man’s 
life by enemy writers, while one is likely to favor his own race. 
I am conscious that many readers may think that I have 
idealized the Indian. Therefore I will confess now that we have 
too many weak and unprincipled men among us. 


When I speak of the Indian hero, I do not forget the mongrel in 
spirit, false to the ideals of his people. Our trustfulness has been 
our weakness, and when the vices of civilization were added to 
our own, we fell heavily. 


It 1s said that Dull Knife as a boy was resourceful and self- 
reliant. He was only nine years old when his family was 
separated from the rest of the tribe while on a buffalo hunt. His 
father was away and his mother busy, and he was playing with 
his little sister on the banks of a stream, when a large herd of 
buffalo swept down upon them on a stampede for water. 


His mother climbed a tree, but the little boy led his sister into 
an old beaver house 
whose entrance was 
above water, and here 
they remained in shelter 
until the buffalo passed 
and they were found by 
their distracted parents. 





Dull Knife was quite a youth when his tribe was caught one 
winter in a region devoid of game, and threatened with 
starvation. The situation was made worse by heavy storms, but 
he secured help and led a relief party a hundred and fifty miles, 
carrying bales of dried 
buffalo meat on pack horses. 





Another exploit that made him dear to his people occurred in 
battle, when his brother-in-law was severely wounded and left 
lying where no one on either side dared to approach him. As 
soon as Dull Knife heard of it he got on a fresh horse, and made 
so daring a charge that others joined him; thus under cover of 
their fire he rescued his brother-in-law, and in so doing was 
wounded twice. 


Chief Roman Nose 





The Sioux knew him as a 
man of high type, perhaps not 
so brilliant as Roman Nose 
and Two Moon, but 
surpassing both in honesty 
and simplicity, as well as in 
his war record. (Two Moon, 
in fact, was never a leader of 
his people, and became 
distinguished only in wars 
with the whites during the 
period of revolt.) A story is 
told of an ancestor of the 
same name that illustrates 
well the spirit of the age. 


(Note) Chief Henry Roman Nose (June 30, 1856 — June 12, 
1917) was a highly respected Southern Cheyenne Chief. Living 
during turbulent times, Roman Nose was recognized for 
facilitating a peaceful transition to a non-nomadic way of 
life, while retaining elements of his Cheyenne culture. He was 
a vocal proponent of obtaining education and training. 


As a young warrior, Henry Roman Nose participated in the 
Red River War. After being captured, he was sent in 1878 to 
Fort Marion in St. Augustine, Florida, where he was listed as 
a "ringleader". After release, he attended the Hampton 
Institute in Virginia and the Carlisle Institute in 
Pennsylvania. 


In 1892, he received a land allotment in current-day Blaine 
County, Oklahoma. This land later became part of the Roman 
Nose State Park, which was named in his honor. Henry 
Roman Nose died in 1917 in the canyon on which Roman 
Nose State Park was established. 


It was the 
custom in those 
days for the 
older men to 
walk ahead of 
the moving 
caravan and 
decide upon all 
halts and 
camping places. 
One day the councilors came to a grove of wild cherries 
covered with ripe fruit, and they stopped at once. Suddenly a 
grizzly charged from the thicket. The men yelped and hooted, 
but the bear was not to be bluffed. He knocked down the first 
watrior who dared to face him and dragged his victim into the 
bushes. 





The whole caravan was in the wildest excitement. Several of 
the swiftest-footed warriors charged the bear, to bring him out 
into the open, while the women and dogs made all the noise 
they could. The bear accepted the challenge, and as he did so, 
the man whom they had supposed dead came running from the 
opposite end of the thicket. 


The Indians were delighted, and especially so when in the 
midst of their cheers, the man stopped running for his life and 
began to sing a Brave Heart song as he approached the grove 
with his butcher knife in his hand. He would dare his enemy 
again! 


The grizzly met him 
with a tremendous 
rush, and they went 
down together. 
Instantly the bear 
began to utter cries of 
distress, and at the 
same time the knife 
flashed, and he rolled 
over dead. The warrior was too quick for the animal; he first bit 
his sensitive nose to distract his attention, and then used the 
knife to stab him to the heart. 





He fought many battles with knives thereafter and claimed that 
the spirit of the bear gave him success. On one occasion, 
however, the enemy had a strong buffalo-hide shield which the 
Cheyenne bear fighter could not pierce through, and he was 
wounded; nevertheless he managed to dispatch his foe. It was 
from this incident that he received the name of Dull Knife, 
which was handed down to his descendant. 





As is well known, the Northern Cheyennes uncompromisingly 
supported the Sioux in their desperate defense of the Black 
Hills and Big Horn country. Why not? It was their last buffalo 
region — their subsistence. It was what our wheat fields are to a 
civilized nation. 
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About the year 1875, a propaganda was started for confining all 
the Indians upon reservations, where they would be practically 
interned or imprisoned, regardless of their possessions and 
rights. The men who were the strongest advocates of the 
scheme generally wanted the Indians’ property — the one main 
cause back of all Indian wars. 


From the warlike Apaches to the peaceful Nez Perces, all the 
tribes of the plains were hunted from place to place; then the 
government resorted to peace negotiations, but always with an 
army at hand to coerce. Once disarmed and helpless, they were 
to be taken under military guard to the Indian Territory. 
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(Note) Throughout the 1800s the United States incorporated 
lands on which Indians had lived for centuries. Supporting 
white gold miners and development of the trans-Pacific 
railroad in the Pacific Northwest, the U.S. government 
pressured the Nez Perce people into ceding their lands by 
exploiting divisions caused by Christianizing efforts. 
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In 1855 several members of the Nez Perce nation negotiated 
with the United States and were persuaded to sign a treaty 
that required them to remain on a reservation. Later a group 
under Chief Joseph, refusing to sign a treaty that would 
greatly reduce their lands, fought back. They evaded capture 
but upon surrender were banished to military camps in 
Indian territory. 


A few resisted, and declared they would fight to the death 
rather than go. Among these were the Sioux, but nearly all the 
smaller tribes were deported 
against their wishes. 


Of course those Indians who came 
from a mountainous and cold 
country suffered severely. The 
moist heat and malaria decimated 
the exiles. 


Chief Joseph of the Nez Perces 
and Chief Standing Bear of the 
Poncas appealed to the people of 
the United States, and finally 
succeeded in having their bands or 
the remnant of them returned to their own part of the country. 
Dull Knife was not successful in his plea, and the story of his 
flight is one of poignant interest. 





(Note) Chief Joseph led his band of Nez Perce during the most 
tumultuous period in their history, when they were forcibly 
removed by the United States federal government from their 
ancestral lands in the Wallowa Valley of northeastern 
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Oregon onto a significantly reduced reservation in the Idaho 
Territory. 





(Note) Standing Bear (c. 1829-1908) was a Ponca chief and 
Native American civil rights leader who successfully argued 
in U.S. District Court in 1879 in Omaha that Native 
Americans are "persons within the meaning of the law" and 
have the right of habeas corpus, thus becoming the first 
Native American judicially granted civil rights under 
American law. 
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His first wife Zazette Primeau (Primo), daughter of Lone 
Chief (also known as Antoine Primeau), mother of Prairie 
Flower and Bear Shield, was also a signatory on the 1879 
writ that initiated the famous court case. 


He was regarded by the authorities as a dangerous man, and 
with his depleted band was taken to the Indian Territory 
without his consent in 1876. When he realized that his people 
were dying like sheep, he was deeply moved. He called them 
together. Every man and woman declared that they would 
rather die in their own country than stay there longer, and they 
resolved to flee to their northern homes. 


Here again was displayed the genius of these people. From the 
Indian Territory to Dakota is no short dash for freedom. They 
knew what they were facing. Their line of flight lay through a 
settled country and they would be closely pursued by the army. 


No sooner had they started than the telegraph wires sang one 
song: “The panther of the Cheyennes 1s at large. Not a child or 
a woman in Kansas or Nebraska 1s safe.” Yet they evaded all 
the pursuing and intercepting troops and reached their native 
soil. The strain was terrible, the hardship great, and Dull Knife, 
like Joseph, was remarkable for his self-restraint in sparing 
those who came within his power on the way. 


But fate was against him, for there were those looking for blood 
money who betrayed him when he thought he was among 
friends. His people were tired out and famished when they were 
surrounded and taken to Fort Robinson. 


There the men were put in prison, and their wives guarded in 
camp. They were allowed to visit their men on certain days. 
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Many of them had lost everything; there were but a few who 
had even one child left. They were heartbroken. 


These despairing women appealed to their husbands to die 
fighting: their liberty was gone, their homes broken up, and 
only slavery and gradual extinction in sight. At last Dull Knife 
listened. He said: “I have lived my life. I am ready.” The others 
agreed. “If our women are willing to die with us, who is there 
to say no? If we are to do the deeds of men, it rests with you 
women to bring us our weapons. 


As they had been allowed to carry moccasins and other things 
to the men, so they contrived to take in some guns and knives 
under this disguise. The plan was to kill the sentinels and run to 
the nearest natural trench, there to make their last stand. The 
women and children were to join them. 


This arrangement was carried out. Not every brave had a gun, 
but all had agreed to die together. They fought till their small 
store of ammunition was exhausted, then exposed their broad 
chests for a target, and the mothers even held up their little ones 
to be shot. Thus died the fighting Cheyennes and their 
dauntless leader. 


End of account by Charles Alexander Eastman 
(Hakadah Ohitye S'‘a) 
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(Note) Although he was known as 
"Dull Knife", to local settlers, U.S. 
military leaders, and other 
American Indians, his Cheyenne 
name is translated as "Morning 
Star". A Cheyenne warrior in every 
sense of the word, Morning Star 
was described by many writers of 
the era as "an admirable outlaw" 
comparable to the likes of Rob Roy 
and William Wallace. 








Morning Star, or Dull Knife (1810-1883) was a great chief of 
the Northern Cheyenne people band on the northern Great 
Plains during the 19th century. He was noted for his active 
resistance to westward expansion and the United States 
federal government. 


It is due to the courage and determination of Morning Star 
and other leaders that the Northern Cheyenne still possess a 
homeland in their traditional country in present-day 
Montana. 
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In 1851, Morning Star represented his tribe at the signing of 
the Treaty of Fort Laramie. Following Custer's Last Stand at 
the Battle of the Little Bighorn during the Great Sioux War of 
1876, Morning Star allied with the Sioux and other tribes 
against the United States. 
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In 1868, the United States entered into the treaty with a 
collective of Native American bands historically known as the 
Sioux (Dakota, Lakota and Nakota) and Arapaho. The treaty 
established the Great Sioux Reservation, a large swath of lands 
west of the Missouri River. 


It also designated the Black Hills as “unceded Indian 
Territory” for the exclusive use of native peoples. But when 
gold was found in the Black Hills, the United States reneged on 
the agreement, redrawing the boundaries of the treaty, and 
confining the Sioux people—traditionally nomadic hunters—to 
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a farming lifestyle on the reservation. It was a blatant 
abrogation that has been at the center of legal debate ever 
since. 


However, after a destructive raid by American soldiers under 
Colonel Ranald S. Mackenzie in which 200 lodges were 
destroyed and 700 livestock captured, most of the Cheyenne 
were eventually forced to surrender. 


They expected to live on reservations with the Sioux in the 
north, but were subsequently transported to the Darlington 
Agency in the Southern Cheyenne Reservation in the Indian 
Territory. 
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Unable to hunt sufficient game while on the reservation, the 
tribe suffered from starvation and disease until September 
1878, when Morning Star led the tribe north, back toward 
their ancient homelands. Fighting through, the Cheyenne 
were able to outmaneuver federal troops across the plains 
and in the Nebraska Sand Hills until they were captured near 


Fort Robinson. 
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The tribe was said to have taken apart their guns and hidden 
the pieces under blankets or as necklaces and bracelets worn 
by children. Though Morning Star explained that his people 
would put up no further resistance tf allowed to live with Red 
Cloud on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in the Dakota 
Territory, the Army still insisted that they return south to the 
Southern Cheyenne reservation. 





On January 8, 1879, the Northern Cheyenne tried to escape 
the fort using the dismantled guns they had hidden upon their 
arrival, but they were quickly pursued; many Cheyenne, 
mostly women and children, were killed by federal troops in 
the Fort Robinson massacre. However, a few of the tribe 
managed to escape, including Morning Star, who eventually 
reached the Pine Ridge Agency and was held as a prisoner 
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until he and the survivors were allowed to settle on a 
reservation near Fort Keogh in the Montana Territory. 
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Fort Keogh is a former United States Army post located at the 
western edge of modern Miles City, in the U.S. state of 
Montana. It is situated on the south bank of the Yellowstone 
River, at the mouth of the Tongue River. 


Colonel Nelson A. Miles, commanding the 5th Infantry 
Regiment, founded the post in August 1876, in the wake of the 
Battle of the Little Bighorn, as a base for patrols to prevent the 
Cheyenne and Sioux involved in the battle from escaping to 
Canada. The fort was originally known as the Tongue River 
Cantonment for two years. 
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When relocated one mile west in 1878, it was renamed Fort 
Keogh in honor of Captain Myles Keogh, who was killed at the 
Little Bighorn. In 1877, the fort became the headquarters for 
the newly created District of the Yellowstone (a sub-unit of the 
Department of Dakota), which was commanded by Miles. 


The development of Fort Keogh as a military installation soon 
stimulated traders to supply the liquor and other service 
businesses that were the beginning of Miles City. Today the 
former military post is a United States Department of 
Agriculture livestock and range research station. It is listed on 
the National Register of Historic Places. 


The Dull Knife Fight, 1876 


In 1874, after 20 years of bitter, intermittent warfare between 
the U.S. Army and the Cheyenne and Lakota Sioux tribes, the 
U.S. government sent Lt. Col. George Custer and 1,000 troops 
into the Black Hills of Dakota Territory to look for gold. They 
found it, and the already testy relationship between the U.S. 
government and the tribes changed quickly for the worse—as 
quickly as a gold miner could grab his pan. 


Beginning then and continuing throughout 1875, prospectors 
flocked to the hills in such numbers that conflict with the 
Northern Cheyenne and Lakota became unavoidable. In an 
effort to control the situation, the government took action to 
round up the “northern roamers”—tribespeople who up to that 
point had still not moved to the reservations in Nebraska and 
Dakota territories. 
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That campaign led to Custer’s death and the deaths of 210 of 
his men in southern Montana Territory at the Little Bighorn 
River, June 25, 1876. 


After the battle, the large camp that Custer had attacked— 
around 8,000 Lakota, Cheyenne and Arapaho people—moved 
south, then east, and eventually disbanded. The Cheyenne 
traveled with Crazy Horse and his Oglala Lakota for nearly a 
month before leaving them and heading southwest, traveling 
along the western foothills of the Bighorn Mountains in 
northern Wyoming Territory. 


This was the main camp of the Northern Cheyenne; their 
numbers have been estimated between 900 and 1,200. In 
November, they moved east over the Bighorns and raised 173 
lodges at the place they called Willow Creek, since better 
known as the Red Fork of Powder River, about 20 miles west 
of present-day Kaycee, Wyo. 


Here, two days later, on Nov. 25, 1876—five months to the day 
after Custer’s defeat—U.S. troops found them and burned their 
village to the ground. This little-known battle, referred to as 
the Dull Knife Fight or the Red Fork Battle, impacted the 
Cheyenne people during the Indian Wars even more than did 
the Little Bighorn fight. 


Though the Dull Knife Fight is the most common name used 
for this encounter, Little Wolf was by this time the primary 
leader in the Cheyenne camp. Dull Knife was a much loved and 
respected older leader who impressed government officials 
with statesmanlike qualities during their early dealings with 
the tribe. 
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Later he was a key figure in the Fort Robinson Breakout in 
Nebraska in 1879. Dull Knife’s Cheyenne name was Morning 
Star; the name Dull Knife was given him by Lakota relatives. 


On this excursion, Crook had set his sights on locating the 
camp of Crazy Horse, the recalcitrant Oglala Lakota war 
leader. As a result of his leadership at the Little Bighorn and at 
a fight a week earlier with Crook’s command on Rosebud 
Creek, Crazy Horse had recently come to the government’s 
attention as a prime figure in the Native resistance. 


Crook used Indian spies and scouts to gather intelligence on 
the locations and plans of their kinsmen. As the troops moved 
north through the Powder River Basin, they camped beside 
Crazy Woman Creek, a Powder River tributary well north of 
present Kaycee and east of the Bighorn Mountains. 


Crook’s scouts captured a young Cheyenne, who under 
questioning revealed that the main camp of the Northern 
Cheyenne was secluded on the Red Fork of the Powder River, 
called by the tribes Willow Creek, about a two-day ride to the 
southwest. 


Another Cheyenne, a spy who had arrived from the Lakota 
camps in the north, told Crook that Crazy Horse had no doubt 
heard soldiers were in the area and would certainly move his 
camp farther north, away from the encroaching danger. 


Seizing this opportunity, Crook changed his objective and sent 
more than half his troops, under the command of Col. Ranald 
S. Mackenzie, into the Bighorn Mountains in search of the 
Cheyenne village. Mackenzie’s force consisted of 700 men in 11 
companies of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th cavalry regiments. 
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Augmenting these troops were more than 400 Indian scouts, 
including about 150 Lakota and Arapaho, more than 100 
Pawnee and roughly the same number of Shoshone. 


While all the scouts were promised a share in any horses 
captured in the maneuver, the Pawnee and Shoshone relished 
the added incentive of striking one last blow against their 
traditional enemies. Mackenzie’s scouts also included nine 
worried Northern Cheyenne—who knew they might soon be 
asked to fight against their own tribesmen. 


From their own scouts, the Cheyenne in the village knew that 
soldiers were moving through the Powder River Basin. Many 
wanted to break camp right away and head north to rejoin 
Crazy Horse. 


Most of the Council of Forty-Four, the tribe’s governing body, 
was in the village at the time. This included Little Wolf, Dull 
Knife and Old Bear, three of the four Old Man chiefs—Peace 
chiefs they were sometimes called—and most of the Council 
itself, comprised of four representatives from each of the ten 
Cheyenne bands. This body served to oversee most traditional 
and day-to-day activities, especially during large gatherings of 
the tribe. 


Last Bull, head chief of the Kit Fox military society, which 
normally took direction from the Council, as did all the 
Cheyenne military societies, felt it was not necessary to leave, 
and declared a type of Cheyenne martial law. He ordered his 
warriors to cut the saddle and travois cinches on the horses of 
anyone who tried to leave camp and called for a scalp dance to 
celebrate his society’s recent victory over a small Shoshone 
village. He intended to fight the soldiers if they came. 
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The following morning, as the scalp dance concluded, 
Mackenzie’s troops—who had scrabbled their way through a 
treacherous maze of creeks and crevasses in the dark of 
night—attacked the village from the east end of the valley. 


Mackenzie’s plan to quickly surround the village and isolate 
the horse herd was foiled when a herd sentry shot at Lakota 
scouts who bolted ahead of the main body of soldiers. The 
scouts returned fire and, in the vernacular of the day, this 
exchange of gunfire “opened the ball.” 


Alerted to the cavalry’s charge, Cheyenne women, children and 
old people fled to the hills west and north of camp as their men 
rushed to defend the village and to give their loved ones more 
time to escape. The fighting was brief, but intense. The 
Shoshone scouts climbed a high bluff south of camp and laid 
down a heavy barrage of rifle fire, immediately gaining control 
of all activity in the village. 


In their haste to escape, many of the camp’s inhabitants ran 
north across the creek and into deep, twisting trenches that 
were eroded by runoff from the high canyon wall further 
north. Seeing this, Mackenzie sent a detachment that included 
Lt. John McKinney to intercept them. 


The result was the most heated confrontation of the entire 
assault, when Walking Whirlwind and several other Cheyenne 
men rose suddenly from a steep-sided gully where they had 
been concealed, firing almost point-blank into the advancing 
cavalrymen and stopping the charge. McKinney was killed, as 
were Walking Whirlwind and several Cheyenne. 


While the Cheyenne managed to save their two most powerful 
medicine bundles—the Four Sacred Arrows and the Sacred 
Buffalo Hat, the early morning assault caught many people in 
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bed, forcing them to flee into the mountains wearing little or 
nothing. In addition to their clothing, all their lodges and 

winter stores as well as weapons, cooking utensils and other 
essentials, including most of the horse herd were left behind. 


Historical and culturally significant items, such as winter 
counts, which recorded significant events of each past year, 
unique items such as a sacred ear of corn with great healing 
properties, shields, pipes, ceremonial dresses, and countless 
other heirlooms, all fell into the hands of Mackenzie’s men, or 
were burned along with the lodges. Much of traditional 
Cheyenne culture was lost as a result. 


The pillaging soldiers were infuriated to find, mixed among 
the Cheyenne belongings, military trappings and personal 
effects of dead troops of the 7th Cavalry — taken after Custer’s 
ill-fated attack on the combined Cheyenne and Lakota camp 
the summer before. 


Army casualties included McKinney and six enlisted men 
killed with twenty-two wounded. The Cheyenne estimated that 
they lost forty of their people, with twice as many wounded. 
However, consequences of the attack continued for them long 
after the shooting stopped. 


That night, the Cheyenne headed north, over the canyon wall 
and into frigid mountain heights. The image of their homes 
being burned in the valley behind them haunted their steps, 
while in front of them, a November blizzard rolled toward 
them across the range. Eleven babies froze to death that first 
night. 


It took them almost a week to exit the mountains, and nearly 
two weeks to find the camp of Crazy Horse, located near the 
east fork of Otter Creek in southeastern Montana Territory, a 
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distance of nearly 150 miles from the battle site. The pitiful 
state of the Cheyenne filled their Lakota friends and relatives 
with fear. To see the Cheyenne so impoverished and badly 
beaten convinced many of the Lakota that their families could 
not risk the same fate. 


While traveling with the Lakota camp, the Cheyenne in 
January took part in a subsequent battle, this one with troops 
under Gen. Nelson Miles, on Tongue River near present-day 
Birney, Montana. The fight ended in a draw and served only to 
support the growing resolve that the dream of driving the 
white man from their homeland was futile. By late spring 1877, 
the Northern Cheyenne and even Crazy Horse’s people had all 
surrendered. 
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